“SANS MERCI.” 


or, Kestrels and Falcons. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONS. 


CHAPTER XL. 
SCHRECKLICH DU BIST ALLEIN. 


In the career of some men — not of all— there is a certain hour; darker than 
any that have gone before; darker, perchance, that any that shall ensue; 
when the battle of life seems to turn so terribly against us, that even a wise 
and valiant veteran may be sorely tempted to cast away his weapons in 
despair, if not to wield them against his own bosom, after the manner of a 
deed done on Mount Gilboa ages and ages ago. 


But, my brother, should we fall into so sore a strait, we might find, | think, a 
better example than that of the earliest Anointed King. Rather let us call to 
mind another story of old time. It matters little, if it be an idle legend. 
Romance, no less than History, may surely teach us a lesson. 


It was the decisive battle; when all the strength of British heathenesse was 
set in array against the Christian armies who came forth — nothing loth — 
from Camelot: the fight went on from early dawn to the going-down of the 
sun, when it was plain to all that the Red Cross must needs prevail. Then 
ensued a lull in the tempest, whilst the chiefest of the Round Table gathered 
round Pendragon, for the last dreadful charge. Then too the five kings, who 
led the Paynim host, unhelmed themselves to quench their thirst, at the 
same spring. For many and many a year those five had drank and warred 
together; and, now, they knew that they never more would drain wine-cup, 
or unsheath sword. 


“Nathless —” quoth the chronicler — “when they saw it might not better 
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be, they made scant moan or lamentation, and called upon their gods no 
more; but kissed, each the other, on the lips, and said farewell right kindly; 
then, being harnessed again, they set their backs against the wood, and, 
thereafter, gave ground no more than the pines.” 


They were savage, stubborn misbelievers: yet the knightly saint, who alone 
was held worthy to look on the Holy Grail, could pray for no nobler ending. 


It seems to me, that the case of no mortal is utterly desperate, who shall 
hold fast to these watch-words — Courage, and Charity. 


But amongst Vincent Flemyng’s rare virtues, those two had never been 
numbered. So, now that the dark hour was upon him, he had to encounter it 
as best he might; for there were none to help or sustain him. 


The dusk was closing in fast, when he roused himself from that short stupor. 
As the power of connected thought returned, hazily, he began to recollect 
how, once at the Artist’s Club in Rome, they had discussed the question of 
self-murder; and how a Frenchman had confessed that always in the 
twilight, (le crépuscule de la Morgue he called it), he was sensible of a 
morbid depression, and of a terrible temptation which, sooner or later, 
would surely overcome him. He recollected, too, how all had made sport of 
that sombre fancy; and how he himself had prayed the other, in case the 
presage should be fulfilled, to record on paper his last sensations, “for the 
benefit of science, and the instruction of subsequent suicides.” Since then, 
Alcide Desmarets had risen rapidly to eminence amongst landscape 
painters; whilst he, Vincent Flemyng... 


How pleasant they were, though — those RAoman days; when — foremost 
at least, if only one of many — he followed in Marion Charteris’ train. It was 
folly of course; but harmless folly: better, a thousand times, than the 
feverish ague-fits of heat and cold, that had tormented him for months past. 
Why not have left well alone? For it was his own rashness, in turning the 
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screw too hard, that caused its threads to give way; so that all hold was lost. 
With a fresh sharp pang, came back the memory of Marion’s bitter scornful 
glance, when she rose up in revolt against his dictation, and defied him to 
do his worst. No doubt, from that very moment, she had began to plot — all 
that had happened since. Then he cursed her aloud; not with the intense 
malignity which had marked his last words to Flora Dorrillon, but carelessly 
and contemptuously; as a hasty man might swear at the impediment that 
had caused him to stumble. What a blind idiot he must have been — not to 
have suspected concert between these two women. How they must have 
laughed at him. Would they laugh tomorrow, — hearing what the night had 
brought about? Perhaps Marion Charteris would be a little penitent and 
sorry; as for the other... Once more, those awful blasphemies rose to his 
lips, and gurgled forth, like bubbles from a broken blood-vessel. 


Darker and darker. Surely the night was closing in faster than usual. He 
would have lights, instantly. There would be time enough for dreaming 
when his business was done. 


The servant who answered the bell, did not notice anything strange in his 
master’s manner; but he remembered, afterwards, that when the lamp was 
brought in, Flaming moved quickly to the further side of the room, and 
began to pull out one volume after another, from the book-case; keeping his 
face studiously averted. Also there was a thick indistinctness in his voice, as 
though it came through mufflings, when he told the other that “he should 
not dress for dinner, nor require him any more that night.” He seemed 
nervously impatient too, whilst the man lingered, to set one or two things in 
order; and, at last, bade him begone, angrily. Directly Vincent was left alone, 
he unlocked the drawer which held the bank-notes; and began to arrange 
them in parcels; referring, as he did so, to a list scrawled down on a certain 
page in his betting book. 


It was a very large sum, that lay before him there: so large, that many 
hopeful enterprising men would ask no more, for the foundation of a 
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fortune: with far less, adventurers have crossed the Atlantic or the Indian 
Sea; and returned, richer than Drake, when he came to his moorings after a 
cruise on the Spanish Main. 


To such men— especially had they been hampered by few moral scruples — 
there would have been a very powerful temptation in those bundles of crisp 
fluttering paper; they would have been loth to abandon the certain 
enjoyments, and probable advantages to be extracted therefrom. Here was 
enough to make an entirely fresh start on, in a fresh track, where a bold 
outlaw’s antecedents need not tell heavily against him; even if they were 
known. Why not let the creditors wait, as most of them could well afford to 
do? If fortune only smiled once more, every debt should be paid in full. 
After all — any moonlight flitting is better than a leap into the dark. 


Thus, | repeat, would many men have discoursed with themselves; but, so 
did not Vincent Flemyng. His conscience had become conveniently silent of 
late; and, as you will have remarked, his sense of honour was singularly dull; 
nevertheless, from such a temptation as has been just described he was 
wholly free. 


Does this tell for, or against him? It would be hard to say. Perhaps — 
putting, as was aforesaid, honesty entirely out of the question — the latter 
view of the case would be the truer one. In time of trial he had always 
lacked hope and enterprise: with both of these he had now done, for 
evermore. The slow poison that had circulated in his veins from the moment 
that he had yielded himself up, body and soul, to a guilty passion, wrought 
its work very thoroughly: the last fatal symptoms were evinced in that dull, 
dogged despair. 


Certain it is, that from his one fixed idea the unhappy man never varied. He 
completed his task with perfect outward calmness and deliberation; 
wrapping each parcel of notes in a sheet of paper, on which were inscribed 
the amount of the debt, and the usual formula — “With Mr. Flemyng’s 
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compliments.” 


In that very act of courtesy, there was a touch of the straining after stage- 
effect, which, from boyhood upwards, had been prominent amongst 
Vincent’s most harmless frailties. Furthermore, it was noticed by several 
whose debts were cancelled then and there, that the envelopes were 
addressed in a peculiarly even and unwavering hand. 


When all was finished, Flemyng cast himself back in his chair with a weary 
groan; and closed his eyes once more. But at the same moment, his finger 
clutched the vial that was still concealed in his breast; as though touch were 
needed to assure him of its safety. After a while his lips began to work and 
move; at last he muttered aloud — 


“| ought — | will do it.” 


With that he drew a fresh sheet of notepaper towards him; and began to 
write, hurriedly: these were the words he wrote — 


“| write these lines; because | wish that you should know all the truth; and 
lest you, or my mother, or Kate should fancy that there has been any 

reason —but one— for this night’s work. | swear, that my losses, which are 
paid to the uttermost farthing, have nothing to do with it. It is true that | am 
ruined: but | would have lived on, as a pensioner, even on you, rather than 
go— where | am going — if something had not happened, since we parted. 


The threat in the letter in which | asked my mother for money, was a lie. | 
had never thought of dying — then. You will decide, whether it will be 
better to keep what | tell | you now from my mother and Kate: but you must 
believe me. 


“You were right, ten thousand times over, in what you said about Flora 
Dorrillon. She, and none other, has brought me to this. | leave my blood 
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upon her soul; and, if | thought any prayer of mine would avail, | would pray, 
that it might rest there, till— we two meet again. | should like her to hear 
this, and hear it from you. Not that she will care. But it is my last wish, 
nevertheless: therefore, | think you will fulfil it. You will take charge of my 
mother, | know: it will not be easy work; but you have both sense and 
courage: and, for years past, you have been more of a son to her than I. You 
see, | do you justice, very late in the day; and | thank you for what you have 
done, and would have done to help me. Your money did me right good 
service; though you never will guess how. | wish we had been better friends: 
that we were not so, was my fault; like all the rest of it. | can see that much 
now. Farewell, 


a Po or 


“You will see that the other letters go safely to their addresses — 
unopened? There is nothing but money in any of them.” 


He wrote these lines, without check or pause: it seemed as though he were 
afraid , to trust himself to reflect over much on their meaning: then he 
placed them in a sealed envelope, which he directed to Tom Seyton; with 
the superscription— “To be delivered immediately.” 


Having done this, he rose, and began to pace up and down, in the quick 
restless , manner that denotes irritation, or tremor of nerves. After a score 
of turns or so, he stopped abruptly by the mantel-piece, and lighted one of 
the candles that stood thereon. With this in his hand, he passed through his 
bedroom and dressing-room, into the atelier beyond; which was built out in 
the rear of the house. It was a large lofty chamber, lighted chiefly from 
above; and cheerful enough by day; but it was never intended for 
nightwork, and would have looked gloomy, even if illuminated by a dozen 
tapers, instead of the solitary one that Flemyng carried. Against the walls 
hung or stood several sketches in water-colours, and one or two unfinished 
pictures in oils: each and every one, in whatever stage, bore the same stamp 
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of crude negligence, added to an evident lack of power. 


Vincent passed from one to the other of these; scanning each in turn with a 
deliberation that savoured of criticism; before he came to the last, his lip 
wore a smile— half scornful, half melancholy. 


“What utter trash!” — he said aloud, with some bitterness. “And to think, 
that | chose this, for a profession! If | had worked ten times harder, | should 
have spoiled ten times as much canvas — that’s all.” 


Very, very late — too late to be of the faintest avail — self-knowledge and 
self-appreciation came. If the strange sad humility which now possessed 
Vincent Flemyng, had visited him but a year agone, the manner both of his 
life and death would surely have been other from that which did befall. 


But | do not wish to make him out a whit better than he really was. Even at 
that moment — realising that his whole career had been a mistake, and 
more or less an imposture — he felt rather fain to blame fortune or luck, or 
the injustice of others, than to impute the failure to his own deficiency both 
in moral principle and intellectual power. Furthermore, his regrets were 
purely selfish. Over his own defeats he was ready enough to make moan: 
but he could share no regrets for the hopes he had disappointed, or for the 
affections he had misused and trampled on; no remorse for the blow that 
his crowning act of guilt would surely deal to those two loving women, who 
had borne and forborne so long — to be repaid, in this wise, at the last; 
unless such a feeling were vaguely apparent in an unconquerable 
reluctance, to write to either of them a single word of farewell. 


On an easel, in the further corner of the atelier, a picture stood by itself: it 
was larger than any of the others; and covered with a crimson cloth. Vincent 
drew this roughly aside; and there was revealed a half-length portrait, of 
life-size. Whose portrait it was, the hastiest glance would tell you. 


Very rarely in the beauty of living woman, are the imperial and the 
voluptuous so strangely mingled; more rarely still, is found such subtle 
provocation, underlying soft treacherous languor, as beamed from beneath 
the dark sweeping fringes of Flora Dorrillon’s fatal eyes. The dress too, of 
deep blue velvet — the bodice cut square, after the old Venetian fashion — 
dissembled no perfection of her superb figure; and the effect, though 
fantastic, was infinitely becoming, of an Etruscan fillet, in gold and enamel 
of many colours, twined in and out amidst a fabulous luxuriance of braids 
and tresses. 


Out of such a subject, it would have been difficult for any one, who could 
wield a brush even decently, to make a thoroughly commonplace picture 
coarse or rigid, or unnatural as a bungler’s efforts might have appeared, you 
would still have been aware that you were gazing on the semblance of a 
loveliness almost without peer. In this portrait, Flemyng had fairly outdone 
himself: there was none of the weak washy ‘prettiness,’ which has been 
before mentioned, as disfiguring his best efforts: there was decided 
character about the whole performance, and marks of real artistic power. 
Something of the same influence, which urged Quentin Matsys on to 
renown, had surely been at work, here; but as the passion differed, so also 
did the painter’s endings. 


Vincent stood before his handiwork (only a few finishing touches were 
needed to complete it now), gazing thereon long and searchingly. The 
scrutiny under that dim light seemed to tantalise him: he set the taper 
down, and lifting the canvas from the easel, carried it carefully into the 
sitting-room that he had lately quitted. The lamp was burning brightly there; 
but Flemyng lighted two more wax candles, and placed them, so that their 
rays fell full on the face of the portrait, as it rested against a chair close to 
the head of a couch. On that same couch, Vincent sate down; resting his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin on his clenched hands; and once more his 
eyes became fixed in an eager haggard gaze. His musings wandered hither 
and thither (for power of concentrated thought he had none); but — flutter 
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where they would — like birds fastened to threads of uncertain length, they 
always reverted to the same point. 


On that figure and face, he never would look again. 


Suddenly, he began to wonder, where she was at that moment — what she 
was doing — whom she was talking to — how she was dressed? With a vast 
effort, he constrained himself to question his memory calmly, but he 
recollected that tonight there was a great banquet at a certain 
ambassador’s at which the Dorrillons would, surely, be present. Not less 
surely he would be present too — that accursed Austrian; the very sight of 
whom had been sufficient of late to cast Vincent Flemyng into a jealous fit, 
not the less violent, because it had been perforce suppressed. 


The said secretary had created no small sensation that season: he was quite 
fascinating enough in many ways, to justify the evil reports of certain 
successes which had preceded him to England. With this reputation to keep 
up, he was bound to be cautious in his selection of a first victim. So, good- 
natured people said, he had hitherto abstained from pursuit of meaner 
game; intending to match himself against the Queen-falcon of all, and to try 
conclusions of flight with the Dorrillon. These whispers had reached 
Flemyng’ s ears, of course, and had made him more than uneasy; though he 
had never ventured to broach the subject to Flora: they came back again 
now, with a fearful substance and significance. 


Probably, that serene handsome face was close to hers, at this very instant; 
and that trailing golden moustache — from under which the low soft voice 
could steal forth so winningly, closer yet to her ear. There was to be a ball 
afterwards too; and the Austrian was one of the famous waltzers of Europe: 
Flora had more than once expressed her appreciation of his step and style. 
Would she fail to improve the opportunity of tonight? What a question! So, 
amidst light and music, there would be smiles, and whispers, and 
confidences, and concerting of plans for future amusement — if nothing 
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more; and, perchance, pressure of locked fingers, before all was done; 
whilst he, Vincent Flemyng, was left — alone — with his despair. 


As the paroxysm over-mastered him more and more, he fairly gnashed his 
teeth; and sprang to his feet, glancing round for a weapon, as if she stood 
there in flesh and blood before him, and it were in his power to mar that 
fatal beauty. His eye lighted on a long Turkish dagger, one of the many toys 
he had brought from the East — which lay unsheathed on a table near: it 
usually did duty as a paper-cutter. In three seconds more, the canvas, that it 
had been a labour of love to cover with deftly-blended colours, hung, 
gashed and torn: the hands that were slow and faltering in creation, in 
annihilation were rapid and sure enough: no mortal eyes could have traced 
in those unsightly shreds and patches, the late not unworthy semblance of 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 


But the sudden frenzy soon spent itself; and then, Vincent stood staring 
blankly at the ruin before him with the shame-stricken regret of one who 
has madly destroyed or cast away his most precious earthly possession. As 
he cast himself down on the couch again, his lips began to move; and these 
words were just audible— 


“It is full time | were gone.” 


Once more, his fingers closed round the vial; but this time he drew it forth; 
and looked at it fixedly. One would have thought his face could grow no 
paler: yet while he so gazed, it did whiten, till the very lips were bloodless: 
and he fell into a nervous tremor. 


Let me speak the truth even to the miserable end. They were not errors of 
the Unseen World: nor the natural shrinking of a mortal on the threshold of 
immortality; nor a dread of merited wrath to come, that were assailing him 
then. Vincent Flemyng died — as he had lived for years past — a professed 
and consistent infidel. The aspen-shiver that shook him from head to foot as 
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he lay came from simple physical fear: he flinched before Death as he would 
have quailed before the onset of a strong-armed man. He was himself 
sensible of this; for he sought encouragement in repeating aloud — 


“It will be no pain. He said, it would be no pain.” 


At last he rose, unsteadily; and taking a spirit-decanter from a closet hard 
by, drained three large glasses of brandy in succession. The first had no 
perceptible effect: with the second a feverish glow rose on his cheeks, and 
the tremor of his limbs ceased as though by magic: the third went straight 
to his brain. 


If human ears had been within reach of that shrill mad laugh, help might 
possibly have come in time; but it only startled the night. 


“1 can do it — now.” 


Even as the words passed his lips the poison was set thereto; and the work 
was done. 


A long choking gasp —a slight noise of shivering glass— a dull smothered 
crash as Flemyng’s head struck the cushion of the couch heavily. Then — 
that awful intensity of silence which prevails only in a chamber where an 
unwatched corpse is lying. 


The lamp grew dim and black; and the tapers flickered out; and the moon 
peered in for awhile, tarrying not long; and a misty grey dawn swiftly gave 
place to a brilliant summer day. But, through all the changes of light, yonder 
clear waxen mask altered not in its serene beauty; so serene — that it was 
hard to believe its wearer had ever known sin, or shame, or sorrow. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


BLOOD-RECKONING. 


The woman whose duty it was, each morning, to set those chambers in 
order, was the first to discover the deed that had been done. She gave the 
alarm, of course, after the fashion of her kind, with loud wailing and outcry. 
Flemyng’s servant (who did not lodge under the same roof) was on the spot 
before the confusion had subsided. The man had sense and coolness 
enough to see in what direction his own duty lay. Without waiting the 
arrival of the doctor, who was summoned purely as a matter of form, he 
went straight to Seyton, with the letter addressed to the latter in his hand. 


Tom was not particularly matinal in his habits, when in town; he was 
sleeping soundly when the messenger of evil tidings broke unceremoniously 
into his room. It is at all times very hard to realise the death of one whom 
we left in full health and strength, but a few hours ago: it is especially hard, 
when the news comes to us at our waking. The shock was not only more 
severe, but so utterly different from any that Seyton had ever experienced, 
that for awhile he was thoroughly bewildered; and sate staring stupidly at 
the address of the letter, without breaking the seal. At last he recovered 
himself sufficiently to answer the servant’s repeated inquiry as to “what 
was to be done?” 


“Wait outside for a few minutes —” Tom said. “I'll be able to tell you better, 
when I’ve read this. | must read it, alone.” 


And he did read the letter — word by word, syllable by syllable — twice or 
thrice over: when he folded it up mechanically, he could have repeated 
ever}” line by heart. His self-possession had quite come back by this time; 
and, whilst he dressed hastily, he questioned the servant, as to the little the 
latter had to tell, and gave concise directions as to what was immediately to 
be done. Within half-an-hour he was at Flemyng’s lodgings. The doctor, 
whom Seyton found there, had also very little to say. Life had evidently 
been extinct for some hours before he was called in; and it was evident that 
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instantaneous death had been caused by an unusually powerful dose of 
prussic acid. 


“’m very much afraid, one of my own profession might be brought in as 
accomplice before the fact —” the doctor said. “There were a few drops left 
in the broken bottle; and it must have been of a peculiar shape, too. 


| feel certain that poison was never obtained from an ordinary chemist: they 
dare not sell it to any man, who could not show a diploma, But, it would be 
next to impossible to trace it. And, | suppose, in these sad cases, least said is 
soonest mended. You have no evidence of the deceased’s state of mind, | 
presume.” 


This last question Seyton did not think it necessary to answer. He simply 
remarked, “that it could make little difference fc where the poison was 
obtained; and that he was most anxious to avoid publicity, so far as it could 
conscientiously be done. H the doctor would tell him, what formalities were 
necessary, they should be complied with at once.” 


Then the two went in together into the room where the body lay— on the 
same couch, and almost in the same posture as it had been found, only a 
white kerchief was cast over the face. Seyton drew this [gently away; and 
gazed down steadfastly on the delicate features — now more than ever 
refined in their unearthly beauty. The fair white brow was smooth, as if it 
never had frowned; no trace of evil tempers lingered round the chiselled 
lips, on which the faint death-smile had just began to dawn; and the dark 
restless eyes were veiled, for ever, under the lids that seemed to have 
settled down, so wearily. It | was a picture, that even a stranger could hardly 
have looked upon, unmoved. The doctor, albeit unromantic by nature, and 
casehardened by rough professional work, was surprised into a pitiful sigh. 


“He must have been a very handsome man —” he said, softly. 


The words were not especially sympathetic; 


but they were so evidently meant in kindness, that Seyton turned towards 
the speaker, with more gratitude than if the other had attempted a set 
speech of condolence, as he answered in a broken voice — 


“He was very handsome. And so like his mother: | never knew how like, till 
now. Only think, what this will be to her! She has no child left, except my 
wife. They both almost idolised him. We were never such good friends as 
we ought to have been — he and I. He says, it was his fault — poor fellow! | 
believe, it was rather mine. I’m too rough and clumsy to deal with 

anything — or anybody — that needs delicate handling. Even now, | came 
up to town to help him — indeed | did; yet, | fear, | only made matters 
worse. | think bungling does as much harm as malice in this world; if not 
more.” 


It was like Tom Seyton’s indiscretion — making family confidences to an 
utter stranger, from whom he had no right to expect a shadow of sympathy. 
But the doctor was not inclined to quarrel with that simple expansiveness, 
or even to deride it; neither — saving your worship’s critical presence — am 
l. 


After seeing to some necessary business, (such as looking over papers and 
the like), and forwarding the different letters to their addresses, Seyton 
went out; saying that he should not be gone more than an hour. 


He walked straight and swiftly towards Plantagenet Square; yet it was past 
noon when he got to the Lady Dorrillon’s door; and her groom was already 
in waiting, with her saddle-horse. A call at such an hour would have been a 
social anomaly, even had the visitor been on the ‘familiar’ visiting list; but 
the staid servant who took Seyton’s card, merely said that “he would inquire 
if her ladyship was at home.” It appearing that such was the case, Tom was 
conducted at once into the smallest of several reception-rooms on the first- 
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floor. Almost immediately, Lady Dorrillon joined him there; fully equipped in 
her riding-gear. There was both surprise and expectation on her face; but 
her smile was very gracious, and she held out her hand cordially: for she had 
rather liked what she had seen of her visitor, during his brief sojourn at 
Charteris Royal. That same surprise was disagreeably increased, when she 
saw her courtesy wholly unnoticed, if not actually repelled: so her first 
address was, perforce, cold and constrained. 


“This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Seyton— only from the earliness of the 
hour, of course. Is there anything | can do for you? Or have you any message 
for me?” 


Some suspicion of the truth, though not of the whole truth, shot across her 
mind, just then. She guessed that Seyton had come to speak to her, 
concerning Vincent Flemyng, before he placed the letter that you wot of in 
her hand — speaking never a word. 


She read it through, almost as carefully as Tom himself had done: though 
her countenance neither fell, nor changed perceptibly, it was nearly 
colourless, when she came to the end. As she read one especial sentence, 
(you may easily guess which one), she could not repress a shudder; it 
seemed so like the ratifying of the curse, that was hissed into her ears a 
brief while ago. 


“In Heaven’s name, what has happened?” she asked. 


“Heaven has little to do with this matter, except it be to punish,” Seyton 
answered. “Nothing has happened that you need feign surprise at, if the 
words written down there are true. And dying men do not often lie. | 
believe, that within an hour after those lines were penned, Vincent Flemyng 
had gone to his account, with the guilt of self-murder added to his other 
sins.” 


It was scarcely remorse which overcame Flora Dorrillon just then; but rather 
the natural horror which causes us to shrink from the contact of any 
funereal sign or emblem; added to those same pitiful instincts of 
womanhood, which, as you know, were not wholly crushed within her. In 
the course of her career she had incurred, once, if not oftener, the stain of 
blood-guiltiness in the second or third degree; but now, for the first time, 
she was brought abruptly face to face with death — death, plainly imputed 
to her. She covered hey eyes with her hand, and Seyton could barely hear 
the words 


“It is too terrible. | never guessed — Indeed, | am innocent of this, as you 
can be.” 


“So the Law would say, doubtless the other retorted — “at least, the Law as 
written by man. Even | do not accuse you of having instigated the crime; or 
of having furnished the poison. It is also possible, that yonder suicide never 
warned you of his intention, when last you met. Yet, none the less do | 
believe that God will hold you accountable for the deed done last night; and 
that you will have to answer it, sooner or later.” 


The sudden horror that had quelled Flora Dorrillon for an instant had passed 
away now, and her haughty spirit asserted itself once again. She lifted her 
head, with the imperial disdain that her enemies knew so well: it was 
evident she would brook little more of that rough plain-speaking. 


“lam too shocked by this intelligence,” she said, quietly; “not to make great 
allowances for your excitement. But | cannot allow you to go on in that 
tone. You are under some extraordinary delusion. | repeat, distinctly, that | 
have no more to do with this miserable catastrophe than yourself. If you will 
listen patiently, | think you will be forced to do me so much justice. Soon 
after we met at Charteris Royal, | saw that | had made a strong impression 
on poor Vincent Flemyng: indeed, he avowed this to me. | did not check or 
repel him, | own, as of course | ought to have done. Why | did not do so, 
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signifies but little now. Perhaps | wanted amusement; or | fancied...” 


Seyton could contain himself no longer: he had over-stepped the bounds of 
ceremonious courtesy at the very beginning of the interview; and grief and 
indignation waxed hotter within him, as the contrast smote him between 
the superb beauty, full of luxuriant life, and the set bloodless face he had 
looked upon so lately. 


“Amusement — and fancy —” he broke in. “Is it possible that you can use 
such words; knowing that your indulgence of a whim has destroyed a man, 
body and soul; and brought shame and misery on two women who never 
injured you, or any living creature?” 


Now, as you are aware, it would have been easy for Flora to justify herself, 
partially, here. She could have shown, that she had acted, at least, with a 
purpose, and that deception on one side had only foiled deliberately base 
intentions on the other. That she forebore to vindicate herself by further 
damaging the memory of the dead, is scarcely to be imputed either to 
tenderness or remorse. She had plenty of that pseudo-generosity, which can 
be liberal out of what costs the giver nothing. The same feeling which had 
prompted her to help Flemyng in his difficulties, with a loan which she never 
meant should be repaid, kept her silent, now. When every possible fantasy 
was provided for, money was to her no more than glittering sea-sand; and 
about the good opinion of the world in general she had learnt to be 
scornfully indifferent. So that in neither case was there involved a very 
precious sacrifice. 


She accepted the rough interruption with admirable temper. 


“It will be better that you should hear me out patiently. | did encourage 
your unhappy brother-in-law, at first, to a certain degree. But, even then, he 
had no right to expect that he could ever be more to me than a familiar 
friend. When | saw that this would not satisfy him, and that each day made 
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him more unreasonable and exacting, 


| really tried to make him understand the utter hopelessness of his pursuit. | 
am guilty of coquetry, of course, but | do not think you ought to use a 
harder word. Could | dream that his folly — and mine if you will — would 
end so terribly? Before he came here yesterday, something had nearly 
maddened him. | thought it might have been ill-luck at play: but he denied 
this. | cannot tell you all he said: | do not wish to remember: but he used 
words, for which | would never forgive any living man. This much | will tell 
you. He required of me, for his sake, to forget my duty, and to sacrifice my 
honour. Answer me this one question frankly. If | had known that, only by so 
doing, | could prevent the other crime he meditated, would you have 
counselled me to yield?” 


A subtler logician than the sturdy Marishireman might have been puzzled by 
that dilemma. With an inward groan of helpless perplexity, Tom owned 
himself utterly baffled. 


“!’m a poor hand at casuistry” — he said, bluntly. “And, | thank heaven, 
coquetry is so strange to me and mine, that | know nothing of its laws, nor 
of how far people may go without breaking them. You have the best of the 
argument, on the face of it. But — if leading one of God’s creatures into a 
maze, from which self-murder is the only outlet, be not a mortal sin — my 
notions of right and wrong are arbitrary. Look here, Lady Dorrillon: it’s easy 
enough to entangle an advocate of my calibre with your special pleading. 
You might find it harder work with others — ay, even with your own 
husband.” 


A slow, quiet voice spoke close behind them. 


“That we shall see, presently. What you have further to say, Mr. Seyton, had 
better be addressed directly to me.” 


Turning in surprise and amazement, Tom found himself face to face with Sir 
Marmaduke Dorrillon. With his spare erect figure and rigid features, framed 


in the dark-curtained doorway, the new-comer looked like some grim 
master-piece of Holbein. 


(To be concluded). 


Once a Week , March 17, 1866. ] 


